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SUFFRAGE CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH: THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 

BY HON. JOHN C. ROSE, 

UNITS!) STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF BALTIMORE, MB. 

(This address will appear in the American Political Science 
Review.) 

DISCUSSION. 

John Martin : The question of negro suffrage is not one 
to be determined by agreement between the whites of the 
North and the whites of the South; it is a matter for the 
blacks themselves to settle. Most discussions of the subject 
assume that the opportunity to 1 vote is to be conceded to the 
negro, if at all, by the Southern whites upon the demand of 
the outraged North. Not so. " Who would be free them- 
selves must strike the blow." After the close of the war 
the North, driven by the necessities of the situation, placed the 
ballot in the negro's unpractised hands for the purpose of pro- 
tecting him against re-enslavement. That purpose has been 
fulfilled. The ruling whites have been occupied in intimidat- 
ing him at the polls and counting out his vote, and have, in 
consequence, been unable to make headway with the purpose 
(which was evident among them at the close of the war) to 
shackle him afresh so soon as the power of the North should 
be withdrawn. 

But the ex-slave, unused to directing his own actions and 
incapable of coping with his old masters, could not retain pos- 
session of the weapon that the North had thrust into his 
hands; still less could he use it for his own advancement in 
civilization. Of what use would it be, then, once more to con- 
fer upon him this gift at present ? 

Our attitude toward the negro must be the same as our 
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attitude towards those Northern communities who also have 
shown themselves incapable of permanently retaining self- 
government. Up to last month the city of Philadelphia had 
for many years been ruled by a tyranny which had persistently 
robbed the citizens of their ballot rights. This had been done 
by means of stuffing the boxes, padding the registers, intimi- 
dating voters, fraudulent counting — exactly the same means 
as were employed in the South against the negro until the pas- 
sage of the constitutional amendments for his disfranchise- 
ment made these means no longer necessary. Other cities in 
the North did not beseech the oppressors of Philadelphia, out 
of their mercy and their love for the Constitution, to stay their 
hands and to restore self-government to the supine people; 
instead they called upon the Philadelphians themselves to 
show their own manhood and to recapture their liberties by 
their own efforts. When the victims began to stir in their 
own 1 behalf the Citizens of half-free places, like New York, ap- 
plauded their resolution and gave what assistance they could. 
It will be the same with the enfranchisement of the negro. 
In such a district as one mentioned in this debate, where 200,- 
000 blacks live around 32,000 whites, no power outside can 
give to the torpid majority the right to vote. That it must 
seize for itself. The peasants of France and England wrung 
from a reluctant nobility a suffrage, which, since they won it 
by their own efforts, they have known how to hold. Not until 
the negro develops intelligence, economic power, faculty for 
organization, and determined discontent, to such a degree as 
to make it easier and safer to grant him the vote than to with- 
hold it, will he be enfranchised. 

S. C. Mitchell: I wish to thank Professor Hart and 
Mr. Rose for these interesting and instructive papers. Sym- 
pathy is the only attitude of mind in which we should approach 
this vital subject. The South can profit by the objective view 
of the North, while the North can profit by the interior view 
of the South. Prejudice, partisan politics, sectionalism only 
becloud the situation. Let us be done with them. I delight 
to find that earnest men in the North and South can meet 
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here for the discussion of this national problem! in the spirit 
oif sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

Can we withhold our sympathy from the people who are 
wrestling with conditions so adverse as the people of the 
South? Think of the stressful aspect of this problem' in my 
native state of Mississippi. In the " Shoe-string' District," as 
it is called, composed of counties in the Delta, there are 232,- 
174 people, and of these the negroes number 200,034 and the 
whites only 32,090. In the most populous county of the dis- 
trict there are 44,000 negroes and 5,000 whites. These fig- 
ures, striking as they are, only faintly represent the stupen- 
dous proportions of this problem, as it presents itself to the 
men who are immersed in its very depths. If, under such con- 
ditions as these figures reveal, the Saxon portion of the popu- 
lation officer the labor, direct commerce, administer govern- 
ment, man schools and churches, and furnish initiative in 
civilization, they deserve well in the opinion of all. 

I can say emphatically that the disfranchisement of the 
negro by the Mississippi Constitution of 1890 brought relief 
to conditions that were no longer tolerable. And in stating 
this I have the good of the negro himself at heart. Before 
the negro there stand four doors through which he may gain 
an entrance to the better things in life. These are ( 1 ) thrift, 
(2) education^, (3) religion, and (4) politics. The pity is 
that he bolted first for the last door — politics. But this mis- 
take is correcting itself, and the negro is beginning to knock 
at the doors of thrift, education both manual and mental, and 
religion wholly moral. He sees that suffrage is a privilege 
to be gained only by the worthy, reckoned according to' prop- 
erty and intelligence. This burrowing notion is inciting the 
negro more and more to press into the gateways of industry, 
training, and morals. 

" Whenever a separation is made between liberty and jus- 
tice, neither is safe." Those weighty words of Edmund 
Burke must ever be kept in mind by the Southern people. 
Justice and humanity are to' be determining factors in reach- 
ing any permanent racial adjustment in the South. There are 
two tests of strength ; the one to see how much you can push 
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down, the other to see how much you can; pull up. I suggest 
that we Saxon people oi the South try only the latter. By 
taking from the negro the saloon, by giving him the school, 
by suppressing lynching, which is only a reversion to barbar- 
ism, and by dealing with him always in the spirit of justice 
and humanity, we shall quicken what is noblest in the nature 
of the negro, we shall work out some satisfactory basis for 
racial adjustment, we shall increase the productive activities 
of the South, and we shall gain the sympathy and approval of 
the civilized world, looking to-day with intensest interest upon 
the men and women in the South who are striving to energize 
the liberal and kindly forces operative there. 

Henry E. Shepherd : Professor Hart and all who 
sympathized with him speak in absolute ignorance of the 
actual conditions and are mere dreamers and visionaries, 
cherishing hallucinations and nourishing delusions. The 
North and its policy during the Saturnalian era of re- 
construction are entirely accountable of the situation as 
it exists in the Southern States. All the ignominy, 
shame, bloodshed, moral debasment that followed the 
crowning infamy of the Fifteenth Amendment must be laid at 
the door of the North alone. The suffrage of the negro was 
thrust upon the South at the point of the bayonet, literally, 
not metaphorically. The whole movement was thoroughly 
revolutionary — anarchy, chaos, ruin, was the inevitable result. 
If the incubus of negro rule had not been thrown off by revo- 
lutionary measures, the South would have been transformed 
into a vast St. Domingo in ten additional years. It was the 
old struggle of civilization again barbarism — the white 
man against the savage. I directly and emphatically chal- 
lenge my audience, composed almost entirely of represen- 
tatives from the North and the West, to declare what they 
Would have done in similar circumstances. Would they have 
sacrificed their civilization, their material fortunes, the honor 
of their wives and daughters, to the demon of negro sover- 
eignty, or would they have resisted to the last extremity and 
with all the resources that God and nature had placed at their 
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disposal? Some day, let me say, in closing, the ingredi- 
ents of your poisoned chalice may be commended to your 
own lips. 



RACIAL DISTINCTIONS IN SOUTHERN LAW. 
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(This address will appear in the American Political Science 
Review.) 



